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At the recent meeting of the Civil Service Reform League in 
Baltimore it was decided that this paper and the Civé7 Service 
Reformer of that city should be consolidated and be published 
monthly in Washington. The Crvit Service Recorp will, 








_ therefore, be discontinued after the June number. 


THE annual meeting was most successful. All the arrange- 
ments were excellent, the papers read of a high quality, and the 
proverbial hospitality of Baltimore fully borne out. 


TuHRouGH the kindness of Mr. Curtis, we were able to obtain 
a correct copy of his address delivered in Baltimore on the 
28th of April. It is printed in its entirety in this number, and 
it is to be hoped that it will be widely read. Mr. Curtis has 
maintained the high standard of his previous addresses to the 
League. Especially noteworthy is his declaration that “ Civil- 
service reform is but another successive step in the develop- 
ment of liberty under the law. It is not eccentric nor revolu- 
tionary. It is a logical measure of political progress.” This 
strikes the key note of the idea dominating thoughtful men of 





the younger generation. It is clear to them that to preserve 
the personal liberty handed down to them by their fathers, they 
must discover remedies of law for certain modern evils which 
have arisen from the growth of the country. When the United 
States was new and young, an off-hand distribution of office 
could perhaps prevail without excessive evil, just as open vot- 
ing, without even previous registration, was then well enough. 
In those times reformers could bend their energies solely to 
the endeavor that fit candidates should be nominated, and to 
the advocacy of certain general principles of right. Now, 
besides the effort to raise the public tone generally, reformers 
see that laws securing secret ballot and competitive examina- 


tion before appointment, are necessary. It is noteworthy, too, 
that they are beginning to turn their attention to the necessity 
of seeking some specific cure for the terrible corruption of city 
governments which this country has developed, and which civil- 
service reform laws can only alleviate. 





WirHout entering into the nice question of how far public 
office should restrain the individual from exercising the usual 
right of being active in conventions, caucuses and primaries, 
one thing is certain that, when public officers do take part in 
politics, cheating by them or violence should not be tolerated, 
and if they are accused from trustworthy sources of having 
treated unfairly the public whom they are salaried to serve, 
there should be some way of making careful inquiry into the 
matter, and punishing guilt, if found, by at least, relegation to 
private life. 

Lately, a fire commissioner of the city of Boston attended a 
convention in Charlestown without any more right to attend it 
than any passer-by might have who was attracted by curiosity 
and allowed to enter through courtesy. Yet this official was 
accused by responsible persons, and their accusation was 
printed in the newspapers of the city, of having acted in an 
unfair and riotous manner to obtain his own election to the 
national convention at Chicago. He was elected, and there is 
ground for inquiry whether or not he obtained votes from sub- 
ordinates who had no right to vote at all. 

Certain gentlemen objected to the legality of the convention 
and were strong enough to bring about the resignation of this 
fire commissioner and his colleague elected under the same 
auspices. ‘Then a new convention was held and the same del- 
egates were declared elected. This satisfied the gentlemen, 
who objected to the disorder and irregularity of the previous 
convention, but does not satisfy us. Mr. Murphy ought not to 
be fire commissioner if an inquiry would bring out that he had 
been guilty of the conduct of which he was accused. Officials 
should not be allowed in this commonwealth to imitate the dis 
graceful methods employed by those in Maryland, which have 
been so aptly described by Mr. Roosevelt. Massachusetts 
must never be tainted with such degradation. 

While we feel it necessary to find fault with Mr. Murphy, we 
wish to state that on the best authority he and his board have 
an excellent record of observing our State civil-service laws 
both in spirit and letter. When men have been certified to 
them for appointment, it has been their practice to choose 
highest on the list. 

Mr. Murphy’s desire to go to Chicago must have been too 
strong for his sense of decency. Leaving out all question 


concerning his conduct while at the Charlestown meeting, why 
was he there at all when not appointed to be there ; and if his 
interest in his own candidacy irresistably attracted him there 
against his better nature, how could he, an officer, dare to go 
upon the floor and engineer his own election? It was dis- 
graceful, and the decent men of this commonwealth must 
remember the name of John R. Murphy and watch his future 
conduct. 
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As another instance of the same sort of thing just criticised, 
we have been told that one of the employees of the Custom 
House was employed to “boom” at the Tremont House the 
candidacy of an individual to go as delegate to Minneapolis. 
In this case, it was pleasant to be told, the “boom” was 
entirely unsuccessful. 


A man like that for Mayor of our city! Gradually, with 
much toil and difficulty, the civil service of this municipality 
has been brought up to a very fair condition. There are very 
few men in office to whom reformers can have serious objec- 
tion, and many of whom they can highly approve; but it is not 
to be supposed that one who would make a hard fight to run 
out a faithful old officer from his position, would, if made 
Mayor, fail to loot every office the law would permit him to 
loot, and endeavor in every way to sneak around the barriers 
of the civil-service law, in order to build himself up a machine. 
It may seem early in the campaign to recall Mr. Galvin’s career, 
but a stitch in time —and besides, Mr. Galvin, who is a 
chronic office-seeker, does, unhappily, seem to have a pull on 
his party which gets him appointments to lucrative offices, and 
nominations to lucrative elective offices — which he does not get. 





Next comes under our observation the report in the papers 
that the collector of internal revenue in South Carolina at the 
Republican State Convention engineered through a “snap” 
resolution pledging the delegates to vote for his candidate for 
the Presidency. According to the account, he chose a time to 
offer his resolution and get it passed when his opponents were 
asleep or absent, while his well-disciplined adherents were wide 
awake and present. 





In fact, the season for activity of office-holders in politics is 
in full swing. At the recent Baltimore primaries, the methods 
pursued at the previous ones, which brought out Mr. Roose- 
velt’s severe condemnation, were again in order. It appeared 
to be a fight again of the “outs” arrayed against Postmaster 
Johnson and Marshall Airy. Among other episodes, a judge 
of election was pulled out of the window of the room where 
he was officiating, and 150 colored men were housed over night 
and marshalled up in a body to vote in the morning. 

In New York, Platt office holders and anti-Platt office holders 
seem to have been arrayed against each other in elections of 
delegates to Minneapolis. 





Tue silver and the tariff have, with few exceptions, occupied 
the attention of recent State conventions to the exclusion of 
civil-service reform. ‘The Massachusetts Republicans, however, 
adopted the following excellent resolution : — 


The reform of the civil service should yet more generally apply to 
the holders of non-political offices to whom a secure tenure should be 
an incentive to the faithful discharge of theirduty. The spoils system, 
which bestows office as pay for party work, or more commonly for 
work for the successful candidate within a party, debauches the 
public service, converts elections into a mere award of prizes and not 
a settlement of principles, and brings about the degradation of popular 
government. 

It is a pity that the Massachusetts Democrats had nothing to 
say upon the subject, unless their declaration that they stand 
upon their platform of a year ago, which contained a sound 
civil-service reform plank, may be construed asa pledge to sus- 
tain it. But giving them the benefit of this circumlocution, it 
surely does not evince any great love for the principle. If 
they cared for it as much as for sound money and tariff reform 


they surely would have mentioned it. 


At the Republican Convention of this State the following 
office holders were present: Postmaster Hart, Collector Beard, 
Appraiser Dodge, Assistant Appraiser Dunham, Clerk Pous- 
land, and the examiner of drugs and two inspectors, all of the 
Custom House, and a few others not of the Custom House. 


At the Democratic Convention there were quite as many 
office holders, if our memory serves us aright. But as, they all 
at both conventions, with the exception of one, were not 
specially active, they do not come within the scope of these 
remarks. At the Baltimore meeting a committee was appointed 
to take note of offensive activity in politics on the part of 
Federal officials. 
































The Indiana Republican Democrats denounce in vigorous 
language the Republican administration for breaking its pledges, 
and placing Wanamaker in the cabinet, and giving Woods a 
judgship, but a few promises of what they would endeavor to do 
if the Democratic party again came into power, would have 
been more pertinent. 


Mr. Owen A. GALvin has stated that he is a candidate for 
the Democratic nomination for Mayor of Boston, and it is 
within the province of civil-service reformers to recall that this 
is the gentleman who, when the worthy, courteous and experi- 
enced clerk of the Superior Court was up for re-election, ran 
for the office against him, although Mr. Galvin is a lawyer, and 
knew that the duties of the office are entirely non-partisan 
and were well performed by Mr. Willard. He also knew how 
earnestly the bar, without reference to party, desired the reten- 
tion of Mr. Willard, and that he had been so long in the office 
that it would have been difficult for a man of his age to turn 
his special training of years to other work. In short, the 
slightest sense of decency as a lawyer, pity as a man, and the 
slightest belief in retention in office on ground of merit, would 
have prevented Mr. Galvin from lending his name to that can- 
didacy. On the contrary, however, he made a vigorous fight 


for the office and compelled the bar as a body and the best 
business men of the town to give up time and work to defeat- 
ing him. 





We have been unable to find that the reform was mentioned 
at all at the Republican convention held in South Carolina. 
Indeed, it would have been rather absurd if the reform had been 
approved in a convention dominated by a federal office-holder 
who succeeded in getting his views adopted by a trick. 

In the numerous other State conventions which have been 
held, the only one in which the subject was mentioned is not 
one whether Republican or Democratic, except the California 
Republican Convention, which reported a resolution in favor of 
carrying out, to the fullest extent, the principles of civil-service 
reform, mentioned the subject. 

In short, it looks as if civil-service reform were not repudi- 
ated, but simply forgotten in the excitement caused by the 
tariff and silver questions. The Massachusetts Republicans, 
with the exception of California, have recognized its existing 
importance and, in straightforward, manly words, have expressed 
approval of it and intention to maintain and extend it. The 
exact words of the California resolution we have not seen. 
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THE retirement of Hon. Hugh S. Thompson from the Civil 
Service Commission is a loss. We are not sorry that the Pres- 
ident is taking his time about appointing his successor, for it is 
a difficult position to fill properly. Mr. Roosevelt pays Mr. 
Thompson the highest tribute, and we wish we had room to 
quote his remarks. 

On April 12th, the Melrose Republicans held a caucus to 
nominate a candidate for postmaster, and, by a large majority, 
269 votes, out of 387 cast, chose the present incumbant, 
Charles W. Ellison, a Democrat appointed Feb. 23, 1888, and 
whose term expired Feb. 22 of this year. This was a noble 
piece or work, and we congratulate the Melrose Republicans 
upon their generosity and good sense. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM LEAGUE, 





The meeting of the National Civil Service Reform League at 
Baltimore, the 28th and 29th of April, was very successful. 
The following is a partial list of some of those who attended 
from other cities : — 


Carl Schurz, Silas W. Burt, of New York, naval officer in New York 
under President Cleveland; Edward Cary, editor of the New York 
Times; Richard H. Dana; Dana Estes of Estes & Lauriat ; Dorman B. 
Eaton ; Henry Villard ; Frank M. Loomis, of Buffalo ; Henry A. Rich- 
mond, Buffalo; Morrill Wyman, Jr.; William D. Foulke, Richmond, 
Ind. ; Wm.W. Montgomery, Philadelphia ; Charles Collins, New York ; 
Everett P. Wheeler, New York; William A. Acker, Norwich, Conn. ; 
Moorfield Storey, Boston; James P. Tolman, Massachusetts; R. 
Francis Wood, Philadelphia; Franklin MacVeagh, Chicago, son of 
Wayne MacVeagh ; Herbert Welsh; A. P. Rose, Geneva, N. Y.; 
Ed. P. Rice, Buffalo; J. Lawrence McKeever, New York; Frank 
Woodbury, Philadelphia ; William Russell Howland, Cambridge; 
Fred T. Sagles, Adam Reed, Norwich, Conn. ; Jacob F. Miller, New 
York ; R. F. Wood, Philadelphia; Ed. J. Sayres, Philadelphia; H. 
Bartoe, Philadelphia ; Archibald and R. A. Montgomery of Phila. 
delphia; W. B. De la Casas, Boston ; H. B. Tompkins, Philadelphia; 
C. O. Moss, Philadelphia; F. L. Siddons, lenaal Parrich, Philadel- 
phia; Joshua Whittier, Boston; E. P. Rice, Buffalo; C. L. Pattin, 
New York; Edward Bell, New York; John Ritchie, Boston; A. 
A. Burrage, Boston; E. W. Wistar, Pennsylvania; Carroll D. 
Wright, United States labor statistician under Cleveland. 


At five o’clock the first day a meeting was held in the parlors 
of the Lyceum Theatre to decide upon papers and arrange for 
business meeting on the following day, and about forty-five 
members afterwards dined at a room in the theatre building. 
In the evening Mr. Curtis read his addiess at Lehman’s Hall. 
The second day the League met at the Lyceum parlors and 
Mr. Charles Theodore Russell, Jr., read a paper on “ The appli- 
cation of the reform system to our public laborers,” and Mr. 
R. Francis Wood an address on “ The postmaster’s method of 
appointment, term and tenure.” 

After lunch there was an afternoon session, when a spirited 
debate took place upon a resolution introduced by Mr. Dorman 
B. Eaton commending the President for having appointed two 
Democratic judges. At Hon. Carl Schurz’s suggestion the 
commendation was put in the form that “The President’s 
judicial appointments are signs of progress in the right direc- 
tion,” and this form was adopted. ‘Then the remainder of the 
resolutions, which are*printed elsewhere, were adopted. 

During the morning session, Mr. William Dudley Foulke 
brought up a matter of great interest, the following account of 
which we take from the Baltimore American : — 
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President Harrison received attention at both sessions. Mr. William 
Dudley Foulke stated that he regretted to introduce the sulphurious 
fumes of politics in the philosophical air which has prevaded the ses- 
sion. He then read the following communication which he had 
addressed to President Harrison in December : — 

“In the last Republican platform it was declared that the classified 
system should be extended to all grades of the service to which it was 
applicable. This declaration was made a pledge which the party 
promised not to violate. In accepting the nomination you made this 
promise your Own, expressing your concurrence in your letter of 
acceptance. In common with many others, I labored earnestly for 
your election, with confidence that this promise would be observed. 
The Civil Service Reform act designated post-offices and custom 
houses having less than fifty employees as offices to which the system is 
applicable, by providing for its extension to these places whenever so 
ordered by you. The declaration of the platform could have no mean- 
ing if it did not refer to such offices. The able civil-service commis- 
sioners appointed by you have repeatedly urged that this system be 
extended to post-offices having twenty-five employees or more ; yet, 
during three years of your term you have not made it. May I ask, 


with all respect, while this promise remains unfulfilled, how shall we 
know hereafter upon what pledge of the Republican party or its candi- 
date we can rely?” 

To this the President replied to Mr. Foulke as follows, under the 
date of December 31, 1891 : — 

“ T have not time this morning to discuss at any length the question 
which you present, or to attempt any re-statement of what I have 
attempted to do in the promotion of civil-service reform movements 
since i have been here. My thought was that the first thing to do was 
to satisfy the country that the law was being faithfully and impartially 
administered as to those offices already classified. I think a good deal 
has been accomplished in that direction, and there has been an 
important extension of the classified service. The subject presented 
by you, as well as some other suggested movements, has been having, 
and will have, my consideration, but I am not now prepared to announce 
any program.” 

Mr. Foulke next read another letter which he addressed to President 
Harrison on April 1st of this year. In that Mr. Foulke enclosed a let- 
terfrom Mr. Oliver T. Morton, of Chicago, a son of the ex-senator and 
clerk in the Federal Court. In the latter, Mr. Morton, who is also a 
member of the executive committee of the Indiana Civil Service 
Reform Association, informed Mr. Foulke of a violation of the Civil 
Service law of which he had personal knowledge. He states that on 
March 4th he was stopped in the corridor of the post-office building 
by Mr. Shanahan, the assistant custodian, who introduced ex-Con- 
gressman Allen, of Michigan. They went into Mr. Morton’s office, 
and Mr. Allen said he had come to talk about a contribution to the 
Republican campaign fund; that he recognized that he was in a 

overnment building, and that, as he did not wish to violate the law, 
- should discuss the subject only in a general way. He said that he 
was the accredited agent of the Republican National Committee, and 
that he had a letter of introduction from General Clarkson. Mr. Allen 
continued by saying that the campaign was about to open; that the 
Democratic party had $200,000 with which to circulate free trade 
literature, ont that the Republicans needed money with which to 
defray legitimate expenses. ‘I told him that I could not discuss the 
matter in a government building,” says Morton. Allen said, “I am 
here with the knowledge and approval of the President”—a statement 
which he repeated twice during the interview, at one time coupling 
with the name of the President that of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
—* and any contribution you may see fit to make, will be timely and 
appreciated. You may send it to the national committee.” 

To this President Harrison replied on April 5th, 1892, as follows :— 

“T have your letter of the 1st, enclosing one from Mr. Oliver T. 
Morton. It has happened that, since your letter was received, Mr. 
Allen called upon me, having had some previous intimation of these 
charges, to enter a denial that he had solicited any subscriptions for 
political purposes in the government building at Chicago. He denies 
altogether saying that he was there with my knowledge and approval, 
as well he might, for I had no knowledge of his mission, and, there- 
fore, approval was impossible. It seems to me that, as Mr. Morton 
is connected with the courts at Chicago, his course is very clear— 
namely, if he thinks there has been a violation of law, to file the 
poupes: affidavit and institute prosecution. The only action I can take 
in the premises I have already taken, and that is, to refer your letter 
to the Attorney General, with directions to take such steps to investi- 
gate the matter as he may think proper.” 

Mr. Foulke, after reading the correspondence, offered a resolution 
that, as political contributions are sought from federal employees in 
violation of the law, and there is belief that the solicitations are 
tolerated by the administration, while the league believes that in some 
cases the violations cannot be prevented by successful prosecution, 
an executive order prohibiting such unlawful solicitation would go far 
towards correcting a serious abuse of the spoils system. The resolu- 
tion, with slight alterations, was afterwards substantially adopted. 
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The following account of the morning session and evening 
banquet, is also taken from the Baltimore American :— 


Immediately after the morning session was called to order, Mr. 
Charles J Bonaparte nominated “ Mr. George William Curtis as Presi- 
dent, and in order to relieve the President from embarrassment on 
account of his well-known modesty, I will put the question.” Mr. 
Curtis was, of course, unanimously elected. In acknowledging the 
honor, Mr. Curtis said : “I believe that I have already exhausted the 
resources of the English language in expressing my gratitude for the 
repeated expressions of kindness. I have a secret conviction that the 
head which wears a crown, not always lies uneasy when supported — 
I will not say by the softness that I see before me, but the strength.” 

Secretary William Potts submitted the financial statement, showing 
that the aggregate of receipts, including balance from last year, was 
$1,700.07 ; expenditures, $557.71; balance, $1,142. On motion of Mr. 
J. Hemsley Johnson, of this city, it was decided to have ten thousand 
copies of Mr. Curtis’ address, which was published in yesterday’s 
American, for general distribution; and a committee of five to collect 
the necessary funds and distribute the addresses. 

Mr. Dorman B. Eaton directed attention to the fact that under the 
existing civil-service law there is no limitation upon the power of the 
President to make regulations as to tests, and to put into force rules 
similar to those promulgated by the Secretary a the Navy, who got 
his power through the President, who can do the same thing for the 
laborers in other departments. 

Mr. Bonaparte, from the Committee on Publication, submitted a 
a report recommending the consolidation of the CiviL SERVICE 
REFORM RECORD, of Boston, and the Czvil Service Reformer of Bal- 
timore. A guarantee fund of $5,000 a year for three years was recom- 
mended in case it should not be self-sustaining. 

Mr. Francis E. Leupp, at present Washington correspondent of the 
New York Post, was recommended as editor. The paper is to be 
published monthly at Washington. Mr. Rose and others spoke of the 
good work done by the Czvi/ Service Reformer of this city, which no 
general paper can accomplish. The matter was referred to the 
executive committee. Mr. Dana Estes, before adjournment, announced 
that the $5,000 guarantee fund had been subscribed. 

The following vice-presidents were elected: Charles Francis Adams, 
Henry Hitchcock, John Jay, Henry C. Lea, Augustus R. McDonogh, 
Franklin McVeagh, Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Right Rev. 
Stephen V. Ryan and S. Teackle Wallis. Mr. Stovey made a motion 
which was adopted, that a committee of five be appointed to secure 
organization of civil-service reform associations in such communities 
where they do not now exist to promote the work of reform. Also a 
resolution, which was adopted, for the appointment of a committee to 
collect facts as to the activity of federal office-holders in politics. 
The league was invited to hold its next session at Rochester, which 
was referred to the executive committee. 

The final session of the National Civil Service Reform League was 
entirely different from the preceding ones, and was held in the ban- 
quet hall of Rennert Hotel. About ninety guests were seated at the 
tables. Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte presided, with Mr. George Wm. 
Curtis on his right. early all the Selesebes were present, and a num- 
ber of Baltimoreans. Mr. Curtis, after the feast, made one of his 
polished addresses. After paying a tribute to Baltimore, he spoke of 
the growth of civil-service reform during its existence of eleven years. 

During President Grant’s administration, he said, in Washington it 
was considered rainbow chasing. To-day a Cabinet officer has intro- 
duced the principles of reform Sor the improvement of his department, 
and another Cabinet officer, when his instincts get the better of his 
party servility, pays it a tribute. When he reflected that one of the 
great parties plants itself boldly on reform as its professed issue, and 
that the probable candidate of the other party, whose courageous con- 
victions on that subject are well known, — when he reflected that Tam- 
many and the ring here were object lessons of the spoils system, which 
have come to be regarded as the deepest blot upon the body politic, 
he could but say, “ Be of good cheer, and by the grace of God, you 
shall this day light a candle which shall never be put out.” 

Mr. Dorman B. Eaton spoke of his visit to Baltimore during Post- 
master Veazey’s administration. He said that after civil-service reform 
was first introduced here the object seemed to be to make it ridicu- 

lous; it went through the form and symptoms of civil-service reform, 
with the same reason that senators had voted for it — not to have, but 
because to put it in force, they thought, would make it ridiculous. 
Public opinion would carry the reform to success. 


NON-ACTION OF ADMINISTRATION AGAINST 
BALTIMORE OFFENDERS. 





In May of 1891, Mr. Roosevelt made his investigation con- 
cerning political assessments and the use of official influence in 
the federal offices to control elections in Baltimore. He drew 
up a report, addressed to the President, which he submitted to 
his two colleagues, who made it somewhat less severe, and then 
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joined in signing it. No attention was paid to its recommen- 
dation by the President, the Postmaster-General, or the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Thereupon on April 1st, 1892, the Civil 
Service Reform Association of Maryland passed resolutions 
asking the committee of the House of Representatives on 
Reform in the Civil Service, to take cognizance of this state 
of affairs. April 19th, the House, against the solid oppo- 
sition of the Republicans, authorized the committee to investi- 
gate the matter. The investigation was begun on April 25th, 
and continued through May 2d. The Postmaster-General 
appeared before the committee and said that he, upon recep- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt’s report, had instituted a re-investigation 
of the conduct of the Baltimore officials through his two post- 
office inspectors, and that they had found only two of those 
recommended for removal by Mr. Roosevelt to be guilty, 
and he preferred to accept his inspector’s report rather than 
Mr. Roosevelt’s. The two guilty ones he had punished by 
keeping them in a state of terror ever since. The Postmaster- 
General said he considered himself “the highest type of the 
civil service man;” for he had refused the demands of mem- 
bers of Congress to dismiss officers of the opposite party. He 
said that if these Baltimore men “engage in assessing each 
other and in coercing the vote, they certainly violate the law, 
and I would dismiss them in Baltimore or any other city.” He 
gave the committee permission to read the report of the post- 
office inspectors, but took it off with him and it has not 
been published. 

It would be interesting to see this report. 

In short, Mr. Wanamaker meets Mr. Roosevelt’s allegations 
simply by denial of their truth. 

May 2, Secretary Foster and Mr. Roosevelt came before the 
committee. Mr. Foster’s attitude towards the Civil Service 
Commission is more friendly than Mr. Wanamaker’s. He had 
been recommended to remove two Custom House officials in 
Baltimore, and had accepted the statements of the commission 
without further investigation; but when he found the delin- 
quents bore good characters and were especially efficient clerks, 
he thought it best to let them off with a reprimand. He had 
first given the matter attention “last week,” that is, about a 
year after the recommendation for removal had been made. 
The committee then inquired about certain indictments of 
officials in Kentucky for violation of the civil-service laws. It 
seems that the indicted parties have been retained in the ser- 
vice, and some of them have been promoted, and that certain 
of the witnesses who testified before the grand jury against 
those afterwards indicted, have not been dismissed from 
office. Mr. Foster appeared to think that the indictments were 
unjust, and we have not at present any means of forming any 
opinion upon the subject. 

Mr. Roosevelt appeared and said that he stood by every 
word of his Baltimore report, and that the offence itself was 
against the statute, which reads as follows : — 


“ No officer, clerk or other person in the service of the United States 
shall, directly or indirectly, give or hand over to any other officer, clerk 
or persons in the service of the United States, any money or other 
valuable thing on account of, or to be applied to, the promotion of any 
political object whatever.” 


A primary he maintained was certainly a political object. 
Bearing on the statement of the Postmaster-General that it is 
not the duty of the commission to make any report to the head 


of a department, Mr. Roosevelt offered two letters from Mr. 
Wanamaker to the commission, asking it to investigate changes 
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made in the Baltimore post-office by the Democratic postmaster, 
who was then still in office. 


After Mr. Roosevelt had testified, the committee adjourned 
to meet the gth, when Attorney General Miller* will appear 
before them, as it is his duty; for if the Baltimore officials 
broke the law they should be indicted without reference to the 
wishes of the Postmaster-General or the Secretary of the 
Interior. 


Such is a brief summary of the situation. We have been 
slow to comment upon Mr. Wanamaker’s failure to pay any 
attention to Mr. Roosevelt’s report upon the conduct of the 
United States office-holders in Baltimore at Republican prima- 
ries or caucuses, and it is an unpleasant duty to do so now. 
Mr. Wanamaker has advanced the application of civil-service 
rules in the post-office department, and we have thanked him 
for it and intend to continue to be thankful for it. To have a 
man of his business success acknowledge by action that the 
merit system we advocate is the practical way of obtaining and 
retaining good public servants, is an immense gain towards 
popularizing the movement in a working and business com- 
munity like ours. We have no desire to stir up such a man to 
hostility to what we believe a fundamental need for the contin- 
uance of the Great Republic’s system of inexpensive govern- 
ment, and government for individual freedom. But we must 
assure the Postmaster-General that our intimacy with Maryland 
politics is such that it would have been a miracle in our opin- 
ion if just such specific facts as Mr. Roosevelt reports to have 
seen with his own eyes, and to have drawn out from the frank 
confessions of those he interrogated, were not true. If Mr. 
Wanamaker does not care to believe us, who know, let him 
read Mr. Bonaparte’s recent article in the /orum, remember- 
ing that Mr. Bonaparte has been a Republican since the day 
he was old enough to vote. It is not necessary for Mr. Wana- 
maker to think his party as a whole will suffer because of this 
dirty work in Maryland. The Democrats of that State are 
tarred with a worse stick. As Mr. Bonaparte has shown, his- 
torical reasons have plunged that community into the most 
nauseous kind of politics. Cleveland would not believe it, and 
gave over its patronage to Gorman, a product of this kind of 
politics, and bound to sustain the evil, if possible, as necessary 
to his continuance in public life. 

Now in a State which could produce — and then nurture him 
to robust political power —a Gorman, Mr. Wanamaker should 
not be surprised if the ignorant elements of his own party 
should be infected by the same pabulum, and that they should 
look upon politics as a skin game in which cheating and violence 
are the chief means of success. Well, we never could blame Mr. 
Cleveland as much as he should have been blamed for his dis- 
belief in the degradation of Maryland politics. Gorman is so 
plausible, and the truth about the State so incredible: and it 
is not our purpose to be more severe upon Mr. Wanamaker. 
Maryland politeness could pull the wool over the eyes of a 
saint. But we assure Mr. Wanamaker that every word of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s report is true, and the man who will crush the 
Marylander forty years’ habit of cheating in politics will prove 
himself to be the noblest thing on earth —a true-hearted citi- 
zen of the United States. 








(*As we go to press, the Attorney General is reported to have 
appeared and to have been a very satisfactory witness.) 





PARTY AND PATRONAGE, 


AN ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE IN BALTIMORE, APRIL 28, 1892. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


If Charles Lamb had been an American by birth, as he is certainly 
an American by affectionate literary adoption, he would have added 
probably to his list of Popular Fallacies the pleasing delusions that a 
republic is a self-adjusting system of liberty and equal rights, and 
that to upset a throne is to set up justice. When Voltaire was insulted 
by the London mob for being a Frenchman, an offence which John 
Bright said is forgiven by John Bull only with the greatest reluctance, 
the Frenchman turned upon the steps as he entered his door, and, with 
exquisite sarcasm, appealed to the nobleness of the English character 
and complimented the mob upon their institutions and love of liberty. 
Voltaire knew that in England the surest appeal was to the national 
self-complacency, a virtue which is not wanting to the English-speak- 
ing race wherever it is found. 

But although we may justly claim that a republic upon the whole 
secures fairer play for every man than any other government, it is not 
necessary, as in a disputed election, to claim everything. However it 
may be in Maryland, in New York the establishment of a republic by 
our fathers, while it has secured a fairer general chance for all men, 
has not yet developed universal political virtue or absolutely honest 
government. Like all excellent human devices, the administration of 
government must be constantly and carefully repaired and improved. 
If a locomotive upon a railroad must be watched with incessant care 
and be scrupulously oiled and burnished, in order effectively to do its 
work ; if even a chronometer must be regularly wound if itis to report 
accurately the time of day; if a slight derangement of the machinery 
brings the huge humming factory to silence, it is a fond delusion that 
popular forms of government alone will secure honest and equitable 
administration. 

In the nineteenth year of our constitutional union, Fulton essayed 
with steam to force his little vessel, the Clermont, up the Hudson 
River to Albany. It was an experimentin mechanics, but no more an 
experiment than the republic in politics. Incessant care, comprehen- 
sive observation, intelligence, discretion, shrewd modification of 
details, perpetual deference to the hints of experience, a thoughtful 
care which has not yet ceased, all these have developed Fulton’s 
struggling, doubtful Clermont, pushing its way upon a smooth stream 
to Albany in thirty-two hours into the magnificent marine palace that 
crosses the turbulent ocean in five times thirty-two hours. Much more 
was necessary to this marvellous development than the invention of 
the steam engine and the application of steam to navigation. Very 
much more is necessary to honest government, to the security of 
liberty, the equality of rights, and the general welfare, than a republi- 
can form of government. Among the Zulus to-day a republic 
would hardly prosper. In Bourbonized France a hundred years ago 
a republic was a saturnalia of wrong and blood. Wendell Phillips, 
seeing only the cause and the result, the inhuman tyranny that pro- 
duced the French revolution, and the relaxed grasp of despotism that 
followed it, called it “ the most unstained and wholly perfect blessing 
Europe has had in modern times.” However that may be from the 
orator’s point of view, the French republic of 1793, the fierce outbreak 
of a people imbruted by unspeakable oppression was itself an awful 
revenge in kind. Even great as is the progress and marvellous the 
recuperative force of the French people, and fair their future prospect, 
the republic is built upon volcanic ground, and may yet reel with 
earthquake shocks. 

Mont Blanc, the sovereign Alp, has not a charm to stay the morning 
star, and the American republic, greatest and best of all republics, has 
no more power than the Roman republic by its name alone to secure 
freedom and wise progress. It is but an instrument, and its beneficent 
efficiency depends upon the intelligence, character and conscience of 
the people who wield it, and upon the promptitude and skill with which 
it is kept in repair and adjusted to the changing conditions of its oper- 
ation. The demand of reform in methods of administration of govern- 
ment, therefore, is not revolutionary, nor quixotic, nor surprising. It 
is the sign of a healthy and progressive political life. It is not excep- 
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tional, but, on the contrary, it is familiar in every kind of human activ- 
ity. It is the impulse of the instinct which constantly seeks something 
better ; 


mark. In the ever-spreading tree of political life it is distrust of the 
established order, not acquiescence in it, which is the irritation of the 
stem that shows the spot where the new growth will spring. 

Progress in the legal security of liberty has been always effected by 
regulating the executive power which is the final force in all politi- 
cally organized communities. The Great Charter, the Grand Remon- 
strance, the Petition of Rights in England, were all declarations 
against the arbitrary exercise of executive power, and, steadily dimin- 
ished by jealous popular care, this power gradually became mainly 
the arbitrary control of patronage. For this arbitrary control the 
English tory had always a plausible plea, and in the middle of the 
last century, when England had been freshly reminded by Culloden 
and the romantic enthusiasm for Prince Charles that the Hanoverian 
throne was not yet secured, David Hume, in his essay upon the Inde- 
pendency of Parliaments, made a better argument for patronage under 
the British Constitution than could ever be made for it under ours. 
It was essential, he said, to the balance of the constitution. The 
House of Commons did not assert its supremacy over the other 
branches of the government only because it did not think it its interest 
todo so. The patronage of the crown, he said, with the aid of honest 
members alone maintained the royal power. That is to say the King 
bought votes enough to supplement the votes of his friends. “We 
may call this influence,” he says, for Hume was an honest man, “ by 
the invidious appellations of corruption and dependence, but some 
degree and some kind of it are inseparable from the very nature of 
the constitution, and necessary to the preservation of our mixed 
government.” 

Mr. Lecky points out the coincidence of Hume’s view with that of 
Paley, who attributes the loss of the American colonies to the want of 
royal patronage extensive enough, as he says, “to counteract that 
restless, arrogating spirit which in popular assemblies, when left to 
itself, will never brook an authority that checks and interferes with 
its own.” This is the tribute of the moral Philosopher to the neces- 
sity and reasonableness of the spoils system, a tribute which is echoed 
in the political gospel according to Tammany Hall as recently set 
forth under the name of the political moralist, Mr. Richard Crocker, 
in the Worth American Review, a plea, I may add, which was 
promptly and thoroughly exposed by our friend and associate, Mr. 
Dorman B. Eaton. 

Our fathers were largely children of the Englishmen, who with 
great gyves of reform bound the royal prerogative; and the American 
Declaration of Independence, in legitimate succession from Magna 
Charta and the Grand Remonstrance, was an arraignment of the abuse 














“‘ The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow ;” 














the instinct which stimulates medical science to the discovery of more 
certain relief for the physical pain and suffering of mankind, which 
produces endless mechanical inventions, increases the knowledge of 
occult forces and their practical application to human convenience, 
arrests the vast and needless waste of vitality that lesser knowledge 
cannot stay; which lightens labor and lengthens life by greater com- 
mand of time and space. 

Why should this beneficent inspiration be lost to the sphere of poli- 
tics which is not a less universal concern than all these? When 
human ingenuity is busily improving sewing-machines and type-writers, 
steam engines, telephones and electric lights, and every mechanical 
and industrial process, why should methods of administration and 
government not be supposed susceptible of improvement? As the 
Arabian Nights and the old fairy stories are but delightful prophesies 
of our modern world of larger intelligence and shrewder wit, where 
we are wafted from place to place upon an enchanted carpet and ina 
chair of magic, where Ispahan converses with Istamboul, and a drop 
of elixir deadens pain, so Plato’s republic, and Sir Thomas Moore’s 
Utopia, and Harrington’s Oceana, and all the ideal commonwealths 
of the poets and philosophers are but vague forecasts of states not 
further from ours than ours from those of early history. 

Yet the world is not a garden of the Hesperides, where we have only 
to raise our hands and pluck the golden fruit of progress. Progress, 
on the contrary, is everywhere the Golden Fleece to be won only by 
hard contention, by taming fire-breathing bulls of stupidity, by slaying 
dragons of malignity, and by victoriously withstanding hosts of slan- 
derers and liars sprung from the teeth of venemous serpents. If the 
application of the humane discoveries of science and the advance of 
the comfort and convenience of modern civilization have been resisted 
as stoutly as if they were a pestilence or a consuming cloud of locusts, 
it is not surprising that every political reform is ridiculed as visionary 
and denounced as incendiary. This has been so universally the wel- 
come of improvement in every department of human interest, that it 
may be said almost that the presumption is in favor of every proposed 
reform, and that reputed quacks and tiresome fanatics are probably 
new Columbuses and Galileos and Jenners, the latest benefactors of 
mankind. It is this jealous distrust of progress which led so sagacious 
a statesman as Lord Shelburne to say : “ The moment the indeperd- 
ence of America is agreed to by our government the sun of Great 
Britain is set, and we shall no longer be a powerful or respectable 
people;” and even Richard Henry Lee called the framers of the 
American constitution “visionary young men.” They were very posi- 
tive, but it was only their highly rhetorical way of saying “here is a 
change,” and change to certain conservative temperaments means 
only mischief. But the challenge of conservatism to the spirit of 
progress has this advantage, that it compels every change to prove its 
right by showing its reason. 

The uncertain fortune of reform in politics, fluctuating between 
sudden success and long delay, is well explained by a remark of 
Fisher Ames, that “the only constant agents in political affairs are the 
passions of men;’ and by what Gardiner, the latest and masterly his- 
torian of the great civil war in England, says of the Presbyterianism 
of Prynne, that it enlisted on the side of the average intellect of the 
day, “which looked with suspicion on ideas not yet stamped with the 
mint mark of custom; the feeling which unconsciously exists in the 
majority of mankind, of repugnance against all who aim at higher 
thinking or purer living than are deemed sufficient by their contem- 
poraries, and who usually, in the opinion of their contemporaries, con- 
trive to miss their aim.” But existing order consists always of ideas 
which are sta. pe.l with the mint mark of custom, and the hope of 
progress, therefore, lies in the ideas which are not yet authenticated at 
the mint. ‘he Bourbon despotism in France, the Stuart abuses in 
England, the supremacy of the Crown in Colonial America, had the 
mint mark of custom. Had no other coinage been demanded these 
coined abuses would have remained the sole currency. Political pro- 
gress, and with it larger liberty and higher general welfare, are 
secured only by bringing fresh bullion to be stamped with the mint 




























































































test over patronage between the royal governors and the colonial 
legislatures. The destruction of the statue of George the Third in 
the Bowling Green at New York, at the beginning of the Revolution, 
was symbolic of the instinctive distrust of executive power by the 
colonists. The crosn was the emblem of executive oppression, and 
when the Republic began in the formation of the first state constitu- 
tions during the revolution, the chief distinction of those constitu- 
tions was the attempted restraint of that power by distribution between 
the Legislature or the Council and the Governor. With the same 
jealousy the framers of the Constitution in establishing the National 
Government limited the executive power of appointment. They pro- 
vided that only with the advice and consent of the Senate should the 
President appoint certain specified officers, while the Congress should 
provide at its pleasure for the appointment of others. The Constitu- 
tion thus reserves to the Senate a practical veto upon the appointing 
power and to Congress the designation of the methods of appointment 
of all inferior officers. 

The people had assumed their own government, but as they could 
not administer it directly, it was administered by agents selected by 
party or the organized majority, but under such restrictions as the whole 
body of voters, or the people, might impose. The crown had vanished. 
There was no king or permanent executive. There were a President and 
a Legislature elected by the people for limited terms. But the practical 
agency of the government was party, and whoever might be elected Pres- 
ident, party remained in the administration as permanent as a king and 
with the same control of the executive power. But executive power, 
whether in the hands of aking ora party, does not change its nature. It 
seeks its own aggrandizement and cannot safely be trusted. Buckle says 






























of executive power. Our Colonial politics were in large part a c>n- 
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that no man is wise enough and strong enough to be vested with abso- 
lute authority. It fires his brain and maddens him. But this which is 
true of an individual is not less true of an aggregate of individuals or 
a party. A party or a majority needs watching as much as a king. 
Indeed, that such distrust is the safeguard of Democracy against Des- 
potism is a truth as old as Demosthenes. Like a sleuth-hound, dis- 
trust must follow executive power however it may double and whatever 
form it may assume. It is as much the safeguard of popular right 
against the will of a party as against the prerogative of aking. Dis- 
trust is, in fact, the instinct of enlightened political sagacity which sees 
that the peril of popular institutions lies in the abuse of the forms 
of popular government. The great common phace of our political 
speech, eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, is fundamentally true. 
It is a scripture essential to political salvation. The demand for civil- 
service reform is the cry of that eternal vigilance for still further 
restriction by the people of the delegated executive power. 
Civil-service reform, therefore, is but another successive step in the 
development of liberty under law. It is not eccentric nor revolution- 
ary. It is a logical measure of political progress. In the light of 
larger experience and adjusted to the exigencies of a republic in the 
nineteenth century instead of a monarchy in the thirteenth and seven. 
teenth centuries, in the spirit of the wise jealousy of the constitution, 
in the interest of free institutions and of honest government, it pro- 
poses to restrict still fu?ther the executive power as exercised by party. 
It is a measure based upon the observation-of a century during which 
government by party has developed conditions and tendencies and 


perils which could not have been foreseen in detail, although at the 


beginning of party government under the constitution, Washington 


said of party spirit, “It exists under different shapes in all governments 
more or less stifled, controlled or repressed ; but in those of popular 
form, it is seen in its greatest rankness and is truly their worst enemy.” 

The experience of a century has justified Washington’s words. The 
superstition of divine right has passed from a king to a party, and the 
old fiction of the law in a monarchy, that the king can do no wrong, 
has become the practical faith of great multitudes in this republic in 
regard to party. Armed with the arbitrary power of patronage, party 
overbears the free expression of the popular will and entrenches itself 
in illicit power. It makes the whole civil service a drilled and disci- 
plined army whose living depends upon carrying elections at any cost 
for the party which controls it. Patronage has but to capture the 
local primary meeting and it commands the whole party organization. 
Every member of the party must submit or renounce his party alle- 
giance, and with it the gratification of his political ambition, and such 
is the malign force of party spirit that, in what seems to him a desper- 
ate alternative, he often supports men whom he distrusts and methods 
which he despises lest his party should be defeated. He takes practi- 
cally the position that party loyalty requires him to support one party 
with bad measures and unfit candidates rather than risk the success of 


another party with good measures and suitable men. 


This devotion of party, not to the ends for which it exists but to the 
spoils that accompany success at the polls, has become so absolute that 
it has produced an evil greater than any which party proposes to rem- 
edy. In order to secure and maintain party power, a corruption has 
been introduced which involves not only the whole system of our pol- 
itics, but the character of the people. It is a corruption so general 
and so familiar that an amendment to the constitution is proposed in 
Congress, which contemplates the election of Senators of the United 
States by the popular vote of State instead of the Legislature, and the 
argument gravely urged for the amendment is that it is harder to cor- 
rupt the whole people than to buy a legislature. Familiar incidents 
of the last Presidential campaign, the collection of an immense sum 
of money by party managers to be spent without audit or accounting 
of any kind, and the general public conviction that it was a simple 
corruption fund not only spent for illicit purposes, but by which high 
office was bought, and the equally general conviction that if the other 
party could have procured the same sum of money it would have done 


the same thing, show how wide-spread the evil has become. 


A New York morning paper of the highest character recently pub- 
lished the remark of a conspicuous politician whose name was given, 
that, “ two-fifths of the Democratic voters of the State are represented 
in conventions by delegates selected by the heads of the various 
departments in New York and King’s County,” that is to say in the 


































































cities of New York and Brooklyn. An evening paper of the same 
day, speaking of the Republican nomination for the Governorship in 
Rhode Island, said, “it is notorious in the State that every Republi- 
can candidate must pay for this honor, and the price has heretofore 
ranged from $20,000 to $40,000. * * * It has frequently happened that 
a second assessment has been necessary when the election by the peo- 
ple has failed and the choice has fallen upon the Legislature.” These 
statements are not disputed and they are not doubted. They are read 
languidly by many readers as illustrations of the rottenness of politics. 
They are read with alarm by many, others as signs of a taint that will 
rot the whole system if not extirpated. The wrong is not peculiar to 
any party, for its source is the party spirit which all parties stimulate 
and Washington foresaw. The Pot indeed solemnly rebukes the 
Kettle, but when traders in mules denounce traders in jblocks of five 
for political corruption, we instructively recall the legendary Roman 
augurs and the stage direction in Robert the Devil, “infernal laugh- 
ter.” 

This monstrous development of the party system in a Republic,while 
it might have been vaguely anticipated, could not have been definitely 
foreseen. The American who had served under Washington in the 
field and had voted for him as President, although he may have seen 
in the malice of the opposition newspapers the adder tongue of 
faction, would have smiled to hear the suggestion that in Republican 
America, the party proscriptions and excesses of Athens and Rome 
and Florence, without the slaughter, might be revived and repeated. 
Still less would it occur to him that a civil service, when a century ago 
in the whole Union included only two hundred and nine postmasters 
and a handful of other officers, whose tenure was their fidelity and 
efficiency, would suddenly rise like the Afrite from the casket in the 
Arabian tale, into a gigantic and towering form, but still the supple 
slave of reckless party power. The increase of population, the vast 
alien addition to the native stock, the universal extension of male 
adult suffrage, the growth of great cities of heterogeneous citizenship, 
the opening of enormous opportunities of contracts and political 
money making, the vast consolidations of capital not hesitating to 
attempt for their purposes the bribery of legislatures, the paralysis of 
the national conscience for a generation in the defence bya great 
political party of a huge moral wrong, and finally a long and relentless 
civil war, all these were yet to come, and their relation to an enormous 
increase of public patronage, and their infiuence upon the party system, 
could be foretold. 

These results, however, are not evident. What our fathers could 
not guess, we can see. Party, which is properly simply the organiza- 
tion of citizens who agree in their views of public policy to secure the 
enactment of their views in law, has become what is well called a 
machine, which controls the political action of millions of citizens who 
vote for candidates that the machine selects and for measures 
which the machine dictates or approves. Servility to party takes 
the place of individual indepencence of action. So completely 
does it consume political manhood that, like men suddenly hurried 
from their warm beds into the night air, shivering and chat- 
tering in the cold, even intelligent citizens who have protested against 
their party machine as fraudulent and false, and an organized mis- 
representation of the party conviction and will, declare that if their 
protest against the power of fraud and corruption does not avail and 
the party commands them to yield, they will bow the head and bend 
the knee in loyalty to fraud and corruption. The despotism of the 
machine is so absolute and the triumph of the party so supersedes the 
reason and purpose of party, that we have now reached a point in our 
political development, when upon the most vital and pressing public 
questions parties do not even know their own opinions, and factions of 
the same party wrangle fiercely to determine by a majority what the 
party thinks and proposes. Meanwhile so completely has the con- 
ception of party, as merely a convenient, but clumsy agency to pro- 
mote certain public objects, disappeared, that one of the chief journals 
in the country recently remarked, with entire gravity, that it found 
“no fault with conscientious independence in parties,” which was like 
announcing with lofty forbearance that as a philosophic moralist, it 
found no fault with truth telling or honest dealing. 

The recent vivid and detailed picture of political corruption in 
Maryland, which we owe to the distinguished President of the Mary- 
land Civil Service Reform Association, one of the earliest, most stead- 
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fast and most effective advocates of reform, and its companion piece 
depicting political corruption in Pennsylvania, by our devoted and 
undaunted friend of political reform, Mr. Herbert Welsh, whom rav- 
aged Indians bless, show how completely in two great States the two 
great parties of the country by base and dishonest methods pervert 
their power from promoting the public benefit to fostering their own 
aggrandizement. I am not forgetting Burke’s apothegm that we can- 
not draw an indictment against a nation. I am not arraigning the 
individual citizens who compose the great parties as guilty of bribery 
and corruption. As individuals they deprecate and denounce them. 
But as partisans they sustain the bribers and corrupters. The drivers 
of the machine are necessarily few, but they are also the drivers of the 
party, and substantially they are the party. The individual partisan 
forced to excuse himself can only say that it is bad business, but that 
his party machine is no worse than the other. This was the plea of 
Thaddeus Stevens, the leader of his party in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who is said to have asked in a contested election case, 
““Which is our damned rascal?” in order that he might vote for the 
right wrong. So far as the mere fact is concerned, however, the plea 
that the other machine is equally bad is undoubtedly sound. When 
Theodore Parker delivered his tremendous discourse on Daniel Web- 
ster, to which Rufus Choate’s eulogy at Dartmouth College was the 
magnificent but pathetically futile reply, a fervent admirer of Webster 
declared, energetically, that Parker’s discourse was the most outrageous 
deliverance he had ever heard; “and the worst of it is,” he said, 
“that it is true.” When the supporter of one party machine defends 
himself with the rueful apology that the other party machine is quite 
as bad, the worst of it is that it is true. 

If I am telling the truth, it is plain that when the control of patron- 
age passed from royal prerogative to popular party, the spirit and 
purpose of its exercise did not substantially change. A hundred years 
ago in England the king bought votes in Parliament; to-day in Amer- 
ica party buys votes at the polls. The party system has subjected the 
citizen to the machine, and its first great resource is the bribery fund 
of patronage. It is the skillful annual expenditure of sixty millions 
of public money in the national arena, and by that of thirty millions 
in the municipal contests of New York alone, not by educational 
arguments and appeals to reason, that the machine or the managers 
of parties attempt to secure or maintain thair ascendancy. Tammany 
Hall defends itself as Hume defended the king. The plea of both is 
the same. The king must maintain the crown against the Parliament, 
and he can do it only by corruption, said Hume. Party is necessary, 
says Tammany, but party organization can be made effective only by 
workers. Workers must be paid, and the patronage of the govern- 
ment, that is to say the emolument of place, is the natural fund for 
such payment. This is the simple plea of the spoils system. It places 
every party on a wholly venal basis. Under its control party is no 
longer a combination of citizens for public ends; it is a trading com- 
pany seeking the advantage of the leading partners. It is the selfish- 
ness of the individual, not the public spirit of the citizen, upon which 
it rests. And this view has various consequences. 

If public money may be properly given as a private reward, the 
givers may decide upon what terms it shall be given. This is frankly 
asserted by Tammany, and in this it speaks for every party machine. 
It asks plainly, why should not a judge who is elected by us for a 
term of years, with a salary of fifteen thousand dollars a year, and 
who except for us could not be elected, pay to Tammany the very 
moderate commission of ten thousand dollars for his election, which 
Tammany guarantees? This is the doctrine of political assessments 
in the Custom House and Post-Office and every branch of the service. 
It is rent paid for the place. It is tribute to the party for the personal 
favor of appointment. “Why should not a man pay for benefits? 
Why should not those who are elected to well-salaried offices,” asks 
Tammany, “ pay the expenses of the election? Who are so much 
interested in the election as its beneficiaries?” it inquires, and it asks 
candidly, because the truth that the people ordain elections for their 
own benefit, and not for the private advantage of the candidates, Tam- 
many not only does not believe, but, when stated, does not comprehend. 
And this view of Tammanyis the view not only of each party machine, 
but of a large majority of both parties. Tammany is called a gang 
of public robbers without political principles, an obscene fungus fat- 
tening upon the political corruption engendered by a great city. But 








it is the natural spawn of the spoils system. It is the mirror in which 
party as now organized among us is reflected, and when party contem- 
plates the image of that diamonded savage with his scalping knife of 
spoils, it may well recall the title of Rosetti’s picture, “ How they 
met themselves.” 

This sophistry of the spoils extends itself readily beyond elections 
and appointments and assessments in the civil service, not only into 
the whole political system, but into every department of the national 
life. It is undoubtedly true that whether there were a spoils system 
or not great interests of all kindsin the pursuit of their own advantage 
would always attempt to bribe legislatures, and that public officers 
and voters wouldstill be bought at the polls. But itis not true that such 
attempts would be made or would succeed under all circumstances. 
Cholera and typhus may not be wholly prevented by the wisest sanitary 
care. But cleanly, well-drained, and prudent neighborhoods are much 
less exposed to their ravages than those which are abandoned to foul- 
ness of every kind and degree. The spoils system is a moral pestilence 
bred of ignorance, carelessness, and knavery, which invites corruption 
as filth invites disease. A community which holds that a public office 
is a private benefit for which the recipient ought to pay, or that citizens 
of all parties in a free goverment may be justly taxed for the workers of 
a party, would hardly frown upon the proposition that the beneficiary of 
a law may properly pay for its passage. I do not say that the cases 
are exactly parallel, but the moral laxity and blindness in the one case 
would extend naturally and readily to the other. So long as it is held 
that the public money may be spent by a party for its own benefit, 
which means that in a country where party dominance should depend 
upon honest preference of its policy, the dominant party may properly 
pay sixty millions of dollars from the public treasury for votes, so long 
it will be as impossible to stem the corruption which threatens us on 
every side as to stay the resistless plunge of Niagara. 

We are approaching the third Presidential election since the 
League was organized. Does any intelligent observer doubt that the 
party of administration, controlling the vast salary fund of the civil 
service, which is practically a corruption fund, enters upon the 
campaign with an immense, but wholly illicit advantage ? Like every 
administration party, it is justly entitled to every advantage that arises 
from a wise policy, from the honest and efficient conduct of affairs, 
from strict adhesion, if it has adhered, to the promises by which it 
solicited public support, and from the faithful fulfillment —if it has 
fulfilled them — of voluntary executive pledges. To all these legiti- 
mate advantages the party is entitled. But so faras its administration 
has expended sixty millions of dollars in salaries, with a view to the 
next election and to the continuance of the party in power, so far it has 
betrayed the principle of popular government, because so far it has 
deliberately bought party support with public money. The disposition 
of that fund was committed to it in trust for the public welfare, and 
every cent of it which this administration has spent to advance a 
party interest has been spent in betrayal of a public trust. If the 
national patronage fund were six hundred millions of dollars instead 
of sixty, it is not impossible that, in the present development of the 
party system, the party of this administration, as of any other, by the 
shrewd expenditure of that sum, might maintain itself in power. But 
the offence is not measured by figures. The abuse of a trust of sixty 
millions is morally as great as abuse of a trust ten times as large. 

It is not an abuse peculiar to this administration. There has been 
no administration since that of John Quincy Adams which has not 
done the same thing. It was long done amid general public apathy 
arising from the good-natured and careless feeling that it was the 
natural order of politics, the common law of parties. It grew up 
gradually amid general ignorance of its tendency and public indif- 
ference. The spoils system may plead that although a breach of 
the earlier tradition in national politics, it is really as old in New 
York and neally as old in Pennsylvania as parties themselves, and 
that it has grown strong with the general acquiescence. But that is 
only to say that public evils and abuses do not arrest attention and 
arouse organized resistance until they are seen to be public perils. 
That is now distinctly seen, and this League is the living, active, 
aggressive witness of the happy awakening of the public mind to the 
fact that the prostitution of patronage to the maintenance of party 
power imperils liberty to-day in a republic no less than the arbitrary 
will of a king imperilled it in a monarchy. 
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making public employment dependent on personal favor and not on 
proved merit, necessarily ruins the self-respect of public employees, 
destroys the function of party in a republic, prostitutes elections into 
a desperate strife for personal profit, and degrades the national char- 
acter by lowering the moral tone and standard of the country. 

Four years ago, as the Presidential election approached, the League 
stated in some detail the reasons for its dissatisfaction with the admin- 
istration of that time. It tested the administration by the simple 
standard of reform, and all that it could say was that the scope of 
the classified service had been somewhat enlarged and that the rules 
and regulations had been revised and improved. It declared that 
the general party change in the service which had followed the inau- 
guration of the new President was not demanded by the welfare of 
the service itself, nor by any public advantage whatever, and was due 
solely to a partisan pressure for partisan objects which, unfortunately, 
the President had not resisted. But it will not be forgotten not only 
that the party of the President had not demanded reform, but that 
its controlling sentiment was hostile to it. All that was done under 
the last administration— and what was done gave the question of 
reform a place in practical politics which it will not lose until the 
reform is fully achieved — was done by the President alone. Except 
for his courage and fidelity to his personal convictions, the reform 
law of 1883 would have been practically nullified, and the reform 
ignored and discarded. Tried by the standard of absolute reform, 
he failed as President Grant failed ten years before, and for the same 
reason — the hostility of his party. But tested by the actual situation 
of to-day, notwithstanding the executive yielding to party pressuré, 
the pure flame of reform sentiment not only was not extinguished 
during the late administration, but burned more brightly in the public 
mind as the administration ended — burned so brightly, indeed, that 
the opposition party in the platform upon which they carried the elec- 
tion made the strongest profession of reform faith and purpose that 
any party ever made. 

The present administration came into power not with the usual 
vague platitude upon the subject, but with a definite promise of reform 
and the distinct pledge to fulfill its pledges. But it celebrated the 
success of its party with a wild debauch of spoils in which its prom- 
ises and pledges were the meats and drinks that were riotously con- 
sumed. Nevertheless, the reform law has been as faithfully observed 
as by its predecessor, and the scope of the reformed service has been 
greatly enlarged. The Secretary of the navy, in the interest of the 
public, and he could have done his party also no greater service, has 
introduced the reform into the skilled and unskilled labor system of the 
navy-yards. Inhislate speech in Rhode Island, a carefully and skillfully 
prepared defence of the administration and the strongest presentation 
of its claims to public confidence that probably will be made during the 
pending campaign, Secretary Tracy says: “I believe I am justified 
in saying that, so far as its administration is concerned, the navy has 
never been treated so little in the spirit of a party question as it is 
to-day: the regulations of the department within the last year have 
eradicated all political considerations from the employment of navy- 
yard labor, and have made that employment dependent alone upon 
the skill and efficiency of the workmen.” 

A more signal illustration of the practical progress of reform can- 
not be found, and when we add to this action of a Republican Secre- 
tary of the Navy the fact that a Democratic member of the House of 
Representatives has unanimously reported from the committee, of 
which he is chairman, a bill to make the order of the secretary in one 
department the law in all departments of the government, it is plain 
that the beneficent flame of reform of which I spoke is in no danger 
of extinction. The President has also somewhat extended the classi- 
fied service, and has authorized open voluntary competitions for pro- 
motions, while the Postmaster-General has already adopted the prin- 
ciple of competitive promotion in his department. It is the Post- 
Office Department, however, the largest patronage branch of the 
government, which has been ruthlessly ravaged under this administra- 
tion by the old abuse. At the same time, again, in the House of 
Representatives, bills have been introduced regulating the appoint- 
ment of all postmasters upon reform principles. 

Yet, while this steady advance in one of the most fundamental of 
political reforms proceeds, the party platforms of the last year have 
barely mentioned it, and in the hot party campaigns of the autumn 


In appealing to public opinion to bind the executive power still 
more closely by restricting the license of party in the interest of the 
whole people, we propose nothing which has not been often done. 
The very fact that party is a convenient agency and that its disposi- 
tion is to magnify its authority, is the conclusive reason for vigilant 
observation of its conduct and for wholesome checks upon its action. 
Party is a clever servant like Steerforth’s man Littimer in David 
Copperfield. But the cleverer he is the more insolent, if permitted, he 
is likely to become, and the more firmly he needs to be disciplined. 
Party is the servant of the people, but it is so clever that it tends to 
become practically master and bullies the individual citizen as the 
clever Littimer, setting the table and stirring the fire, overpowered 
with awe poor little shrinking David. Those who grovel before 
party as the courtiers in Siam crawl on their bellies before the king, 
forget that the people are really master and often break from their 
good-natured indifference to teach party its place. There is, for 
instance, in this country, a public opinion which has the force of law 
that the judicial bench, the tribunal of ultimate appeal even in ques- 
tions of elections, whether the judges are appointed ‘or elected, shall 
be independent of party partiality and influence, and it is a happy 
fact that the bench is so absolutely nonpartisan that the infrequent 
exceptions to the rule, when they occur, justly startle the community 
as with a shock that threatens the foundations of social order. 
Another illustration of this suspicion of party is the condition fre- 
quently imposed by law upon the executive appointment of commis- 
sions charged with important public duties, that the members shall 
not be all drawn from one political party. But the most striking 
illustration of a sane public sentiment, which recoils from the abuse of 
executive power by party and of the intervention of the people to cor- 
rect it, is found in the political history of New York, the State in 
which the spoils system was introduced with the rise of parties under 
the Constitution, and which for the first twenty-five years of the cen- 
tury witnessed the worst excesses of party tyranny. 

When the State Constitution was adopted in 1777, in order to curb 
the executive power, a Council of appointment for all State officers 
was elected by one house of the legislature from the members of the 
other, of which Council the Governor was made President, with a cast- 
ing vote. For some years before parties were definitely organized, its 
function was honestly discharged to the public satisfaction, and upon 
the true principles of the public service. Political removals were 
practically unknown until as parties arose under the Constitution, the 
Council of Appointment was swiftly transferred into a clean-sweep- 
ing party machine, and for the first twenty years of the century its 
action was merciless. In 1820 the Council controlled about 15,000 
appointments in a state where there were but 445,000 voters. A 
change in its party majority inaugurated an orgy of plunder. The 
public service of the State after an election was looted like a Chinese 
city after its capture by barbarians. The party proscription was com- 
plete, and among a healthy and vigorous people it became also intoler- 
able. The evil wrought its owncure. There was a general demand 
for the abolition of the Council, andin 1821 one hundred and nine 
thousand votes against thirty-five thousand demanded its abolition, 
and the clean-sweeping party machine was destroyed by the unanimous 
vote of the Constitutional Convention. This was not a party victory, 
it was the act of the people regulating the executive power by curbing 
the arbitrary will of party. The appointing power was distributed 
among different agencies where it still remains, and as its abuse by 
party,although greatly reduced, still remained under the changed form, 
the people still further abridged it by the Civil Service Reform law of 
1883, a measure in direct and logical succession from Magna Charta, 
and all the great muniments of political liberty. 

This is the law, which in its limited operation is an undisputed 
public benefit, that we would apply to every branch of the public ser- 
vice, National, State and Municipal, to which it is applicable. By 
restraining the arbitrary power of party we would promote honest 
administration of the Government. But when we say that our aim is 
honest government, we do not say that the civil service is dishonest. 
It is, therefore, no reply to our demand to allege that the percentage 
of loss to the government in the collection of the revenue is inconsider- 
able. What we affirm is that the theory which regards places in the 
public service as prizes to be distributed after an election like plunder 
after a battle, the theory which perverts public trusts into party spoils, 
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and of the spring, party orators have forborne even to compliment it, 
lest haply some vote might be lost. The explanation of this apparent 
inconsistency and this evident avoidance and silence, is, however, not 
difficult. Civil-service reform proposes to restrict the arbitrary power 
of party. It does not, of course, contemplate the dissolution of par- 
ties, or suppose that popular government will be carried on without 
the organization of citizens who desire to promote public policies 
upon which they agree. Indeed, the reform will necessarily promote 
the legitimate power of party by making it a representative of opinion 
to a degree which, under the spoils system, is impossible. But as 
party has now become largely a machine, oiled by bribery and cor- 
ruption in the form of patronage and money, and as the result of 
elections is coming, in the popular belief, not to indicate the popular 
will, but to signify merely the preponderance of “ boodle” on one side 
or the other, party machines no more favor civil-service reform than 
kings favor the restriction of the royal prerogative. 

But it is by party action, nevertheless, that reform must be secured. 
Why, then, do we anticipate success? Because party itself is finally 
subject to public opinion, and, whatever the machine may wish, it is 
at last obliged to conform to public opinion as a sailing ship to the 
wind. There is already a peculiarly intelligent and influential reform 
opinion, an opinion with independent votes, of which party machines 
are conscious, and to which they now formally defer. It is an opinion 
which is known to public officers who often share it, and, taught by 
official experience the practical value of reform, they introduce it 
cautiously into their administration. Once planted, like a vigorous 
sapling, it grows apace. The uniform and undeniable excellence of 
the result strengthens and extends the reform sentiment, and still fur- 
ther emboldens public officers to heed it. The futility of theoretical 
objections is shown by conclusive-experiment, as when the first steam- 
ship crossed the ocean before Dr. Dionysus Lardner had finished 
demonstrating that it was impossible. The wiser and more independ- 
ent sentiment of party perceives the advantage to be gained by 
becoming the instrument of reform, as the wiser Whigs forty and 
fifty years ago strove to make their party an anti-slavery party, and 
failing, saw their party disappear. Undoubtedly if the Republican 
party, born of that failure, had proved that it meant what it said of 
civil-service reform in its recent platforms it would enter upon the 
contest of this year a more powerful party thanitis. But its platform 
and the declarations of Republican leaders and its observance of the 
reform law, like the same observance and the reform acts of the late 
Democratic President, show in what way, despite the party machine’s 
public opinion, as it strengthens, prevails, and the good work is done. 
The vigorous young sapling must encounter gales and frosts and 
droughts, but still it grows, and swells, and burgeons. So, feeling its 
way gradually, irregularly, inconsistently, halting and stumbling, but 
steadily advancing, reform proceeds. 

Party machines, truculant and defiant, resist, but like kings they 
yield at last to the people. The king whose arbitrary excesses produce 
the peremptory popular demand for relief ordains, however reluctantly, 
a restriction that limits his power. So the French Bourbon, Louis the 
Eighteenth, signed the charter of 1814, and the Prussian Hohenzollern 
Frederic William the Fourth, summoned the Constituent Assembly of 
1848. They call their surrender a mortu proprio, an act of their 
sovereign will. But they know, and the world knows, that it is the 
will of a greater sovereign than they, the will of the people. Our 


of platforms, although reiterated only to be largely broken ; the most 
sweet voices of the stump, that sink into barren silence; the bills intro- 
duced that gasp and die in committee, on the one hand, and on the 
other the constantly larger scope of the reformed system in the public 
service, all reveal the ever stronger public purpose, and the constantly 
greater achievement of that purpose, to add in civil-service reform 
another golden link to the shining chain or historical precedents 
= by wisely restraining executive power promote the public 
welfare. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE NATIONAL CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 


FINDINGS OF THE COMMITTEE. 

The committee’s report is as follows : — 

“The National Civil Service Reform League gladly acknowledges 
that, notwithstanding all violations of official pledges and inconsist- 
ency of official action, the increasing pressure of public opinion upon 
public officers secures a faithful observance of the reform laws of 
1883, a greater reluctance to remove honest and efficient employees for 
political reasons, a deeper sense of shame in extorting political con- 
tributions from public employees, and the league congratulates all 
good citizens upon the constant and certain progress of reform. The 
present administration entered upon its duties with unprecedented 
promises from its party of thorough reform. To fulfill these extraordi- 
nary pledges the President has appointed an admirable commission, 
which has enforced the requirements of the law and has awakened in 
the Southern States confidence in its honest operation, so that the 
quota of ee may be equalized among all the States, and 
has everywhere stimulated a wholesome apprehension in official circles 
of the danger of violating the reform law. 

“The President’s judicial appointments are signs of progress in the 
right direction. He has included some additional hundreds of places 
in the Indian service within the classified. system, and has authorized 
open competition for promotion within the departments. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy has placed the entire labor system of the navy- 
yards under reform rules, and the Postmaster-General has introduced 
competition for promotion in the department at Washington and the 
classified post-offices. These are all measures of reform, which the 
league recognizes with pleasure and warmly commends. But with 
these exceptions the administration has done nothing to fulfill the 
pledges of extending the reformed system to all grades of the service 
to which it is applicable; the spirit of reform has not been observed 
in all, or many, executive appointments, and no effort has been made 
to repeal all ine at variance with the objects of reform. Political 
assessments, although, happily, greatly restricted by law and public 
opinion, have not been restrained; the power of patronage has been 
boldly exercised by the administration in factional quarrels, as in New 
York, and the earnest recommendation of the Ci dl Service Commis- 
sion for the removal of employees who have violated the civil service 
laws, as in Baltimore, have been wholly disregarded by the President. 
Much has been accomplished for reform by the force of public opin- 
ion, by the fidelity of the Civil Service Commission, and by the action 
of the Secretary of the Navy during this administration. But the sol- 
emn promises of the Republican platform of 1888 have been broken; 
the voluntary pledges of the President are unfulfilled. 

“The National Postal Service contained on the first of March, 18 2, 
106,459 persons out of a total in the entire executive, judiciary and 
legislative departments of 175,884- The arbitrary removals in the 
post-office service for political reasons alone wantonly impose upon 
the country the loss, delay and expense which necessarily result from 
replacing efficiency and experience by ignorance and inexperience.” 

The bills introduced in Congress by Sherman Hoar, providing 
for the removal of postmasters for cause only; that of Henry Cabot’ 
Lodge, for ene of fourth-class postmasters without regard to 
pense and that of John F. Andrew, for selection of the labor force 

y merit, similar to the Massachusetts law, are approved. 





appeal is now, as it has always been, not to party, but to the people 
who are the masters of party. As the English Barons, in the phrase 
of an old English writer, cut the claws of John; as the English Parlia- 
ment taught terribly the English king that not he, but the English peo- 
ple was the sovereign; as the American colonies taught the English 
Parliament in turn that the American people would rule America, so by 
every law and custom demanded by public opinion which restrains the 
arbitrary abuse of executive power by party, the American people are 
constantly teaching American parties that not the parties, but the peo- 
ple rule. We cannot expect the king, nor the Parliament, nor the party, 
to solicit the lesson or to enjoy the discipline. We cannot expect their 


“It renews its demand for the repeal of the acts known as the four 
years’ laws, which facilitate political removals. 

“The league calls attention to the fact that at the recent trial of 
persons charged with illegally assessing government employees for 
political purposes, Justice Bradley charged the jury that the retention 
of the accused in office by the government was reason for considering 
them innocent, and, at the same time, the government failed to remove 
them till they were criminally convicted. Thus, while the President 
does not remove until the offender is not convicted, and the offender 
is not convicted because he is not removed by the President, the law 
is made of no effect. 

“The league regrets that no punishment whatever should have been 
inflicted upon those employees of the Baltimore Post-office, proved by 
their own admissions to Commissioner Roosevelt to have violated 





supple courtiers either in the palace or in the saloon, to demand that 
the king or the party shall be bound. But bound nevertheless they 
are, bound by the people they have been, and bound by the same 
power they will be. The record of this year, as of the last year, and 
of every year since the League was formed ; even the reiterated pledges 


both the spirit and the letter of the civil service law; it finds no satis- 
factory explanation for the President’s silence and inaction on the 
subject: it declares the reasons given officially for this failure to vin- 
dicate the law (in-so far as any reasons have been given) utterly 
insufficient, and it expects of Congress a thorough investigation and 
exposure of the entire transaction.” 


